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Travelling Agent.—Mr. Henry Greatrake will 
visit different parts of central and southern Ohio, 
as agent for this paper. He has been very suc- 
cessful thus far, in obtaining subscriptions, and 
we bespeak for him, the confidence and assis- 
tunce of our friends, wherever he may visit 
them.—Eb. 


Cheap Postage---Hurrah! 

Newspapers free if not over 30 miles! Let- 
ters, (weighing not over half an ounce,)5 cents 
any distance not over 300 miles, and 10 cents 
any greater distance! Blessings on Uncle Sam— 
give him plenty of work now he does it so cheap- 
ly! (Q<pSend on those subscriptions for the Ohio 
Cultivator, that you ought to have obtained for 
us months ago—your neighbors have not half of 
them subscribed yet—indeed, we presume some 
of them scarcely know there is sucha paper! Fie 
upon you, friends of improvement! Hear this 
liberal proposal :—We will allow all remittances, 
(if current bills,) to be sent us by mail, at our risk 
and expense, and the discounts and premiums as 
formerly, besides; those sending, to be able to 
prove by a witness that they enclosed the money 
to us, properly directed, and putin the post of- 
fice. 


Back NuMBERS Of this paper will be sent to all 
new subscribers, so as to make a complete volume 
with the index, for binding at the end of the year. 

Premiums!—A complete vol. of the Genesee 
Farmer for 1842, edited by Henry Cotman (now 
in Europe) will be sent gratis to every person 
who procures two new subscribers to this paper, 
at one dollar each, and forwards the pay in ad- 
vance or four subscribers at the club price, 75 
cts. each. (The postage on the premium is only 
12 cents within the State.) 


CuILLicoTHE.—We have 86 subscribers at the 
Chillicothe office, being a greater number than at 
any other in the State, except Columbus, and 75 
of them are business men, mechanics, &c., re- 
siding within the limits of the city. We were at 
first surprised at this, but on visiting that place 
a short time since, we found such evidences ot 
improvement, and general display of horticultu- 
ra! taste, as we have not seen elsewhere in Ohio. 
We have heard Chillicothe spoken of by strangers 
as a place that had got its growth, and was pass- 
ing into its dotage; but let such persons visit it 
now, and they will soon change their opinion on 
that subject. 


0<F Will friend Rennick be so good as to send 
us the dimensions of that magnificent ox? 


A “hand” in measuring horses is four inches. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 'THE 
STATE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 
Art CoLumebus, June 23 and 26, 1845. ' 


The convention met in the Senate chamber, at 10 o'clock 
Wednesday morning. and was organized by the appvint- 
ment of the following officers : 


President, 
Ex Gov. ALLEN TRIMBLE, of Highland. 
Vice Presidents, 
Gen J.T. Worruinarox, of Madison, 
Greensuny Keen, Keq, of Portage, 
Samvet Mepary, of Frank!in. =~ 
Secretaries, 
Aexinper Wavpre, of Clark, 
Wa. I. Lapp, of Jefferson 

On taking the chair, the president expressed a high sense 
4 the honor thus conferred upon him; said he anticipated 
a plasant task in presiding over the deliberations of a body 
of such men as he now saw before him They had not as- 
sembled to discuss matters of patty interest, or personal | 
iumbition; but they had lett their farms and homes, and 
come together to deliberate on the great interests of their 
noble state, to consider what can be done for the promo- 
tion of our agriculture. As farmers, they had not come 
up here to rebel against the decree that man should eat 
bread by the sweat of his brow; but, by peaceful counsels, | 
to try in some degree to mitigate the severity of their com- 
mon lot. In conclusion, he conzriiulated his brother far- 
mers on the respeciable number in attendance, and the 
certain prospect of elevating their noble cal'ing. 

On motion, it was resolved that a cummittee of ten per- 
sons be appointed to report resolutions and business tor 
the action ot the convention; which having been agreed to, 
the president appointed Gov. M. Bartley, of Riehland, and 
Messrs Stanly Watson, of Madison; M. L. Sullivant, of 
Franklin; D. B. Kinney, ot Lorain; R. J ‘Thompson, of 
Portage; J. F. Harrison, of Clark; J. W. Gill, of Jeff-rson; 
J. C. Brand, of Champaign; R. W. Steele, of Montgomery, 
and M B. Bateham, of Franklin. 

On motion, the following persons were appointed a com- 
mittee to examine plows and other implements of agricul- 
ture offered for extibition: 

Messrs. John Bishop, R E Nei!, David Nelson and S 
Baldwin, of Franklin; Join F. Chenoworth, of Madison, 
and Jonathan Pierce and ‘Thomas Swayne, ot Clark. 

On motion of Mr. C Harrold, 

The following persons were appointed by the president a 
committee to examine and report on the specimens of wool, 
viz: Joho Howell, Wm H. Latham, Jonathan Pierce, 
Wm Ladd and R. E. Neil 

On motion of Mr. J. Su'livant, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to col- 
lect information and report on the subject’ of the culture 
and manulacture of silk in Ohio. 

Whereupon, the president appointed Messrs. Su!livant, 
Gill, Vanausdale, W. Harruld aad R. W. McCoy, said 
committee. 

Mr. Bateham informed the convention that a number of 
plow makers had proposed to exhibit their plows in opera 
tion; and that Mr. M. L. Sullivant would, for the gratifica- 
tion of the members of the conveniion, have the greater 
oart of his fine herd of Durham cattle driven into the city 
at 3 o'clock in theafternoon. [le was very sorry to an 
nounce that the reaping machine and the sowing machine, 
which it had been advertised would be present, had not ar- 
tived ‘They were shipped from Cincinnati in time to have 
reached here, but the captain of the canal boat, had, that 
morning, informed him that they were left at Portsmouth, 
on account of some difficulty in getting them into the 
boat. He was sure this announcement would cause much 
regret to many present who felt a great desire to witness 
these important machines. But it could not now be helped. 

The convention then adjourned, to meet gain at7 
o'clock in the evening, in order to attend the exhibition of 
agricultural implements, cattle; &c., and to allow time for 
the comrnittees to prepare their reports. 

‘Tae Exutsirion was an interesting one, and attracted a 
large concourse of spectators; though much regret and dis- 
appointment was occasioned by the non arrival of the 
reaping and sowing machines. The plows exhibited, 
(10 or 12 in number.) were mostly of beautifal workman- 
ship, and their performance generally gave great satisfac- 
tion. ‘The operation of the subsoil plow was an entire 
novelty in this region; and as an evidence of the impres 
sion it crea’es on the minds of the best farmers present, it 
may be stated that no less than twelve of these implements 
were engaged on the spot. 

The fine herd of Durham cattle, consisting of about 30 
head, and several verv large jacks and jennies, belonging to 
M. L. Sullivant, E-q., excited universal admirativn; 
though, owing to the severity of the drought, they were 
not in as good order as is usual at this time of the year. 


EVENING SESSION, 7 o'clock. 
The convention was called to order by thé president, and 


number more were in attendance the next morning, but 
proper pains were not taken to obtain a perfect list of the 
delegates.) 

Mr. Barenam, from the committee on resolutions, stated 
that the committee had performed, in part, the duty as- 
signed them; but before making a report, he wished to in- 

rm the convention that letters had been received by him 
from a number of individuals whom it was hoped weuld 
have been present on this occasion, expressing regrets that 
they were prevented from meeting with us, and manifestin 
a lively interest in the cause for which we are assembled. 
Among them are, Hon. E Whittlesey, Wm. Wetmore, B. 
Summers, Wm. L. Perkins, Hon. David Chambers, 
John M. Gallagher, Ei Nichols, S. Rosa, delegate of 
Lake co. Ag. Soe: J. W. Caldwell, President, and W. H. 
H. Taylor, Cor Sec. Hamitton co. Ag. Soc.; and Darius 
Lapham. Mr. Bateham said he should have been glad to 
have read several or all of these letters to the convention, 
but it would occupy quite too much time; he would, there- 
fore only ask leave to read one, namely, that of Darius 
Lapham, who wus well known, by name at least, to most 
of those present, as an ardent friend of, and talented labor- 
er in the cause of ogriculture. He then read Mr. Lapham's 
letter, which will Le found in another part of this paper. 

Mr. Batenam then read, as the report of the 
committee, the first six resolutions as numbered 
in the following abstract of proceedings. 

Gov. M. Barrtey, who was detained from 
acting with the committee,) then moved that the 
report of the committee be laid on the table, un- 
til to-morrow morning. He thought the reso- 
lutions asked for that which, in the present state 
of our finances, we should not be able to get. 
The people of Ohio were complaining of onerous 
taxes, and under such state of feeling, he did 
not think the Legislature would grant $7,000 
per year, for this purpose. He would be willin 
to see agriculture encouraged by the State, an 
the National Legislatures—he had always been 
in favor of its promotion; during his whole life, 
to within a few years, he had been a practical 
farmer, and he still felt much absorbed in its 
success; but he was not in favor of asking for 
that which, in his opinion, could not be had. 

Mr. Batenam was fully persuaded of the friend- 
ly disposition of the Governor towards this cause, 
and he was also well aware of the embarrass- 
ment which oppresses the financial affairs of our 
State, and of the onerousness of the taxes which 
the people are required to pay. But in view of 
all this, he was in favor of the resolutions, and 
he was fully convinced that in no other way but 
by an appropriation from the treasury, could any 
thing be done effectually, to advance the cause 
of agriculture in Ohio; and in no other way, but 
by improving the agriculture can the people of 
Ohio ever expect to obtain relief from their em- 
barrassments, and their onerous taxation. The 
farmers of Ouro have got to pay her large indebt- 
edness out of the productions of her much a- 
bused soil; and in no other way can it ever be 
done. Her Legislators may appear to afford re- 
lief for a time, by devising new schemes of tax- 
ation, creating new banks, or increasing facili- 
ties of commerce—all very well, as far as they 
go, but they do not create wealth, and will never 
pay our State debts, without an improved sys- 
tem of agriculture. We may talk about sustain- 
ing agricultural associations, and other measures 
for this purpose, by private liberality and enter- 
prize; and the supposition is a plausable one; but 
unfortunately, all experience and history prove 
that it is utterly impossible. Although a young 
man, he had given almost his undivided atten- 
tion to these matters for ten or twelve years past, 
had watched the operation of experiments of 
this kind in New York, and several other States, 
and he could positively assert that in no case 
had there been an instance where extensive or 
lasting results had been produced without Le- 
gislative aid. He then gave,somewhat in detail, 
the history of agricultural associations in New 
York; also, spoke of efforts made in eastern and 
southern States, and in Indiana, to show the 





a number of additional delegates were added to the list, 








making in all about 150 and representing 30 counties. (A 


great good that would arise from such assistance, 
and the certainty of failure without it, and ex- 
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pressed his firm conviction that the people of 
Ohio were beginning tosee this matter in its 
true light, and will soon demand an appropria- 
tion from their treasury for this purpose. 

Mr. R. Davis thought the Legislature would 
be more likely to aid us if we would first put our 
own shoulders to the wheel; and he would pro- 
pose that a State Agricultural Society be formed, 
and county societies recommended, and efforts 
be made by individual contribution, hefore aid is 
asked from the Legislature. He had embodied 
his views in a set of resolutions, which he would 
offer as a substitute for those of the committee. 

The chair decided his motion out of order, the 
auestion being on laying the resolutions on the 
table. 

Gov. BartLiey then withdrew his motion and 
the first resolution was read for adoption: 

1. Resolved, That as Agriculture is the great 
source of our wealth, and the basis of our pros- 
perity as a State, it is highly essential that vig- 
orous and systematic measures be adopted for 
the promotion and improvement of agriculture 
throughout Ohio. 


Mr. Davis moved to amend this resolution by adding 
words expressing a determination to now form a State 
Agricultura! Society. 

“Mr. BaTenam said he was quite willing to hear an ex 
pression of the sentiments of the convention on that ques- 
tion, for he had no doubt that some delegates had come 
here with the expectation that a state suciety would be 
formed, and efforts made to get up state shows like those 
which have excited somuch interest in the State of New 
York. But for his part, he was opposed to the amend 
ment. He was fully persuaded that the farmers of 
Ohio were not yet enough of them prepared to co operate 
with a state society, to render it useful or respectable; and 
if a state society now be organized, he was sure it would 
soon die, or at least drag heavily, and would only dis 
hearten our best men, and put the cause back tor years 

Some gentleman, whose name the reporter did not learn, 
asked what constituted the great difference between the 
farmers of Ohio and those of New York, in relerence to 
sustaining sucha society, and thought this convention 
might eately follow an example that had been so eminently 
successtul. 

Mr. Batenam replied to the gentleman, that in the first 
place, there were in the State of New York, when the pres- 
ent system was there commenced, five different agricultural 
papers, having an aggregate circulation of at least fifty 
thousand copies. When the case becomes at all similar in 
Ohio, we, too, can have a state agricultural society, and ex- 
hibitions that will exc te the admiration of fifty thousand 
spectators. But remember, also, in the second place, these 
results in New York were not accomplished without 
an appropriation of $8,000 from the state treasury. 
Give us like causes and we shall have like resu'ts. 
But until the minps of a greater portion of the farmers 
of Ohio become interested in the cause ot improvements, 
by means of agricultural papers, and well sustained Jocal 
societies, it will befuund that an efficient state board of 
agriculture will be more useful and vastly less expensive 
than a state society. 

Goy. BarTLey thoughtit would be well to form a state 
society. If thelegislature grant aid, well and geod; if not, 
let us go on. P 

Mr. Steere thought the convention should weigh well 
the project of forming astate scc ety without funds; for it 
certainly cannot be expected where there is not sufficient 
liberality to sustain county societies in that way, that a 
state society could be sustained. Howcan we raise the 
funds to offer the large premiums, and defray the incidental 
expenses that would be required to give sufficient stimulus 
to the farmers to induce them to bring their stock and pro- 
ductions from distant parts of the state ? 

Mr. Wanpte said the experiment had already been tried: 
about eeven years since, he acted as an officer at a meeting 
in this house for organizing a state egricaltural society 
Aconstitution was adopted, and a number’ of members 
paid their dollar cach, and that, he believed, was the last 
that was heard of the society or the money! Farmers can 
not and will not leave their occupations and come up to 
Columbus to attend meetings of a statesociety. He was in 
favor of a state board, and of asking aid from the legisla- 
ture. He feit deeply impressed with the conviction that 
efficient measures must speedily be adopted to improve 
our agriculture; for it cannot be doubted that weare falling 
behind other states in our know!edge and practice of firm. 
ing; and that our great staple crop has diminished instead 
of increased with the increase of population. If we can 
devise means to increase our staple crop, we shall at once 
increase the profits of our labor, and, by increasing the busi- 
ness of the cana!s on which our products are exported, we 
shall lessen the taxes of the people. ; 

Mr. Lapp thought each farmer in the state could 
learn to increase his crop of wheat at least one bushel per 
acre with no additional expense. This alone would be 
about one million of bushels, or enough to Py, many 
times over, the amount required to sustain agricultural so- 
cieties, and a good share of our taxes besides. In passin 
from Zanesville to Columbus, he had seen enough o 
wretched farming to convince him ot the need of efforts in 
this cause. He saw many corn fields in which the weeds 
were three times as high as the corn; the proprietors hav- 
ing suffered them to grow with the fallacious idea that 
weeds were a partial protection from drought. If they had 
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inken the Ohio Cultivator, it wou'd have told them of tne 
folly of such practice 

Atter a few minutes further debate. in which a number of 
delegates expressed their sentiments, the question was taken 
on the amendment offered by Mr. Davis, and lost. I'he 
first resolution was then adupted unanimously, as re- 
ported 
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The second and third resolutions were then read and 
adopted unanimously. 

2. Resolved, That as four-fifths of our popu- 
lation are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and at least, four-fifths of our State taxes are paid 
by farmers, the improvement of agriculture de- 
serves the first attention of our Legislators and 
ashare in the appropriations from the treasury. 

3. Resolved, That this convention are fully 
aware of the necessity that exists for the exer- 
cise of the most rigid economy in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the State, but at the same 
time we are fully persuaded that the expenditure 
of a few thousand dollars annually, for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, would be found the surest 
and most effectual means of increasing the rev- 
enues of the State; thereby lessening the need of 
taxation, and at the same time increasing « ur 
ability to pay taxes by increasing the productive- 
ness and value of our lands. 

4. Resolved, That the next General Assembly 
be requested to enact a law providing for the 
election by delegates from the different county 
or district societies, of a permanent State Board 
of Agriculture, to consist of seven members, re- 








siding in different parts of the State, who shall 
have the general supervision of all plans for the 
promotion of Agriculture throughout the State, 
give instructions for the management of county 
or district agricultural societies, and obtain re- 
ports from the same, procure analyses of soils, 
lectures, &c., and generally perform such acts as 
may tend to promote improvements in agricul- 
ture, horticulture and domestic industry, also, 
make an annual report to the Legislature, em- 
bracing an account of their own proceedings, 
toget!.er with an abstract of the reports from the 
county societies. 

‘The 4th resolution, as first reported by the committee, 


asked the legislature to appoint astate board of agricul 
ture, &c) 

Mr. Bateuaw spoke at some length on the importance 
of sucha state board, and the necessity there is that county 
societies should be conducted on a uniform system, and be 
required to make fu'l reports to the state board. By this 
means the annual reports of the board would give the 





who'e people a knowledge of agr-culture, and the experi- 
ments and discoveries that were made in all parts of the 
state; and where premiums were awarded for extraordin- 
ary crops, &c , we should all be informed of the particulars 
respecting the soil, mode and expense of culture, &c. 
was in this way, chiefly, that the present svstem in New 
York had led to the adoption of improved modes ot tillage, 
and great increase of crops among the reading c'ass of “#8 
mers in that state. 

Mr. 'T. J Gavxiacuer (of Hamilton) thought such a 
board would more or less be identified with the politics of 
the majority of the members who appointed them. Lle 
would propose that the legislature give to the state society 
the right to elect this board of control, in which event he 
felt confident that it would not be a political board. 

Mr Harrovp (of Clark) suggested several amendments 
to the resolution. He thought if the legislature granted an 
appropriation, the funds might be apportioned among the 
different agricultural societies, directly, by the state auditor 
or treasurer, without the intervention of this board of con- 
trol He was desirous. especially, that those matters 
should be kept clear of politics, and he believed they would 
not be, it managed by men holding their appointment from 
the legislature. He further desired that local agricul.oral 
societies should not be limited by the bounds of a county 
He was a delegate from the South Charleston society, 
which was mostly confined to one township, though it had 
some members from an adjoining county. 


Mr. Harnwick (of Preble) said he thonght it was wrong 
to spend so much time in discussion, when our wheat is 
ripening for the sickle, and very possibly, in order to save 
the crop, we had need to be alter it witha eharp stick 
We appointed a learned committee of ten, who have pre- 
pared the resolutions with much care; and fer his part, h> 
was prepared to swallow the whole dose, calomel, lobelia 
and all, believing it will produce healthful results. 

Mr. Batenam remarked that he was contident the con- 
vention were generally desirous of havinga state board of 
agriculture—but not to be called a “board of control.” he 
did not like that term. He was as desirous as any one 
that it should be kept clear of politics, but he did not think 
the legislature would appoint the members with reference 
to party considerations ; besides, if the resolution passed 
he would suggest that this convention nominate the mem. 
bers of the board, and request their appointment by the 
legislature. He did not care how they were appointed : 
but he thought it would be necessary for the board to be 
sanctioned, or constituted a body corporate, by an act of the 
legislature, in order that they might act efficiently, and 
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have power to secure proper returns from the county soci- 





asking an appropriation, did not contemplate placing the 
money designed fer the societies, into the bands of the 
board; it would remain in the state treasury till drawn 
' for by the societies. As to the limi's of local societies, there 
were many reasons in faver of their being confined to 
counties; but as this would be an atter consideration, he 
siw no objection tv amend the resolution seas to rad 
‘county or district secieties;” and he would now move 
such amendment 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. Bate- 
ham, andcarried 

After con-iderable further debate on the sabject of the 
mode of appointing the state board, in which quite a num- 
ber of the delegates participated ; and a majority seeming 
inclined to the oprmion that it had better be done by an an- 
nual meeting of delegates from the county societies, a res- 
olution was moved and adopted to refer the resolution toa 
select committee foramendments; whereupon, the char 
appointed Messrs. Waddle. J. Sutlivant and C. flarrold ; 
who reported the next morning, amending the resolu‘ion, 
(as above,) so as to request the jevisiature to enact a law 
providing fr the election of a state board of ogriculture, 
by an annual mecting of delegates from the county socie- 
ties; in which form, after some further debate, it was pass- 
ed by a nearly or quite uianimous vote. 

The next resolution. was then read for adoption. 


5. Resolved, That the Assemb y be also reques- 
ted t. repeal the existing law relative to ag- 
ricultural societies, and to adopt a plan similar 
to the one now in successful operation in New 
York; allowing each society a small sum annual- 
ly, from the State Treasury, conditionally, that 
an equal amount be raised by the society from 
fees or contributions of members, and that the 
society conform to the regulations of the State 
Board, in making full returns, &c. 


Me. Baresam, by reques', briefly exp'sined the charac- 
ter of the existing law. It provides that county commis- 
sioners may, if they deem it expedient, pay a sum not ex- 
ceeding $100, annually, to the agricuitural society of the 
county. But it was always fount thata considerable num- 
ber of farmers and other tax payers were opp sed to such 
societies, and wou!d use their influence to persuade the 
commissioners that it was not ‘‘expedient” for them to pay 
any money to the society. If it should be paid. it would 
cause much grumbling and complaint among this class; 
and as they were commonly poor farmers, they would call 
it taking money fromthe pockets of the pocr, to put it 
into the pockets of the rich; and in some counties it was 
even made a porty question in their county elections; so 
that we find there are not more than half a dozen agricul- 
tural societies in the state, and most of these scarcely exe 
ist. The law, theretore, is, in tact, a dead letter, and may 
as well be repealed, whether we get a better one or not. 

The resolution wis then adopted. 


6. Resolved, That in the opinion of this con- 
vention, a sum of not less than seven thousand 
dollars, should be appropriated from the treasury 
annually for the promotion of agriculture; and 
of thissum two thousand dollars should be placed 
at the disposal of the State Board and the re- 
maining five thousand dollars be distributed pro 
rata to the county or district societies, that may 
be organized, according to the population of the 
eounties, but no society to receive more than 
or « hundred and fifty dollars annually, and not 
more than shall have been already raised by the 
society. 


As the <5 matter of this resolution had already been 
a good deal discussed under another form. it excited but 
little debate now, and was edopted by a large vote. 

It being now 10 o'clock, the convention, on motion, ad- 
journed, to meet at 8 o'clock tu-morrow morning. 

Txaurspay Morning, 8 o'clock 

The Convention being called to order by the President 
the reports of the several committees were read and adop- 
ted; viz:—- 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PLOWS, &c. 

The committee appointed by this convention to view the 
different agricultural implements offered for their inspec- 
tion, baving pertormed the duty assigned them, beg leave 
toreport: 

With the plows presented, your committee were much 
pleased. After a careful examination, and seeing them 
used, the undersigned have no hesitation in naming those 
presented by Mr. Franklinand Mr Whitley as decidedly the 
best sod plows exhibited ‘The Ridgway, Lang's Patent 
Kentucky, and the Michigan plows, are each, for fallow 
grounds, exct lent, but in cutting sod are not, in the opin- 
ion of your committee, equal to the plows first named. 

Your committee were happy to witness the operation of 
a sub svil plow, which was manufactured in Boston by 
Ruggles, Nourse, and Mason, and they are fully satisfied 
that it will answer the purpose intended. Plows of the 
same pattern are manufactured in Cincinnati, a couple of 
which were sent to the exhibition. 


Three cheese presses were also presented to your commit- 
tee for examination, and all of which are considered well 
contrived. The double lever, self-acting press, presented 
by Thomas J. Alexander, of Westerville, from its cheap- 
ness, is preferred. Its cost is but three dollars and fifty 
cents. ‘Those presented by Mr. Gorge, of West Jefferson, 
and Mr. E. F. Carpenter, cost more in their construction, 








and as these are times that cheapness, when combined with 
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great utility, is of vast importance, the undersigned prefer 
that first named 

The s-veral cradles exhibited were deemed wel! worthy 
of the farmer’s attention. That presented by Messrs Sal- 
isbury and Smith, of Delaware county, is a decided im- 
provement upon those heretotore used, and your committee 
recommend it as the best exhibited. 

The committee also examined a very ingeniously con- 
structed multiplying Bee Palace, invented by E. W. Phelps, 
of Granville, Licking county, and think it deserving the 
consideration ot the public, and a fair trial at least. It is 
80 contrived that the honey can be mken without disturbing 
the bees, and the swarms can be divided or conbined at 
pleasure. It appears weil adapted, alsu, tu prevent the 
depredations of the miller. 

All of which is respecttully submitted, 

P. S. In addi:ion to the implements named in the fore- 
foing report, there were a number of Horse Rakes, exhibi- 
ted, manufactured by Mr. Pierce of Clark county. ‘They 
are of the most approved construction, and the best work- 
manship —very cheap, at $10, at which price they will be 
for sale at the shopoi J. Ridgway, Jr., & Co., Columbus.— 
Ep. O. Curt. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WOOL, 


Your committee on Wool beg leave to report that, after 
the must careful examination we are capable of making, 
with the facilities afforded, we agree to report that it is im- 
possible for us to determine, from the samples presented, 
who has the most desirable stuck uf sheep. We, however, 
agree to present the following as the result of our investi- 
gation. For fineness of fibre, we believe that Mr. Ladd, Mr. 
Pugsley, Mr Harrold, Mr. Neil, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Allen 
‘T'nmbie, and Thomas Wood,have the preference among the 
wools that have been presented for the examination of this 
committee. Uf these wools wecannot fully agree which has 
the decided preference; neither could we, with propriety, 
givea decision unless we had the sheep, to inspect the condi 
tio: of them, and the respective weight of their fleeces. 

Signed on behalf of the committee by 


JOHN HOWELL. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SILK. 


‘The committee to whom was referred the subject of the 
culiure and manufacture of silk, beg leave to say that they 
have had this subject under cousideracion, and regret that 
for the want of time and the means ot information, they 
are not able to present such a report as they could wish, or 
as the importance of the subject itself demands; for we 
ce msider it one intimately connected with out agricultural 
interests, and that it could easily be incorporated with and 
made a profitable branch thereot, by every farmer in the 
state; this adding to the general and individual wealth of 
the country. Experience has proved that our soil and cli 
mate are well adapted to the growth of the mulberry and 
the rearing of silk worms; and that by using the simple 
bat almost indispensably nevessiry apparatus, called Gils’ 
Ventiluting Cradle, the labor and expense of feeding is di- 
minished one half. the product of silk greatly increased, 
and, in short, there is now no more difficulty or uncertainty 
in raising acrop of silk, than there is in raising a litter of 
pigs. And we are hoppy to say the manufacture of silk 
hito most of the staple goods is successtully carried on in 
this state, and to an extent far beyond the production of 
the raw material; thus affording a ready market for an in- 
creased production to our citizens; and we have no doubt 
that the demind will always be fully equal to the supply, 
even should that be very greatly increased. We, therefore 
respect(ully recommend to farmers to plant each for him 
self an orchard of mulberry, and feed silk worms; and a 
little experience will convince them that it will be to their 
interest to enlarge and continue it. And we would also 
suggest the propriety and expediency of petitioning the 
Leyislatare to give this subject that consideration, and, if 
at that encouragement which its importance de- 
mands. 


Mr Barenam, from the committee on resolutions, made 
a further report, consisting of resolutions Nos. 7 to 10 in- 
clusive, which he read and the report being accepted, the 
7th resolution was offered for adoption. 


7. Resolved, That in view of the great impor- 
tance and extent of the wool growing interests 
in this State—amounting, as it does already, to 
an investment of about twelve millions of dol- 
lars, and in view of the great losses sustained 
by wool growers in the destruction of sheep by 
cogs—this convention earnestly request the 
next General Assembly to pass a law for the pro- 
tection of sheep, against the damage and injury 
constantly thus accruing—by imposing a suf- 
ficient tax on dogs to effect the object—the rev- 
enue thus derived to go into the State Treasury. 


Mr. T. Wortatneton moved that the resolution be so 
amended as that the law shou'd have a prospective operation 
—say to take effect one year after its enxciment. In sup- 
port of his motion, he said he hid once known a law pas- 
sed imposing a tax on dogs, and the principal effect was, 
to induce owners to diseard their dogs and drive them from 
ther houses, to avoid paying the tax; so that the evil was 
woree than before, as the dogs were obliged to kill sheep 
to obtain subsistence. He spent one whole winter, when 
a lad, in doing nothing else than shooting dogs, and selling 
their hides to the tanners, to pay for powder and shot.— 
By giving the law a prospective operation, he thought people 
would destroy the pups and in a short time, greatly reduce 
the aumber of dogs. He was iu favor of a law of this kind. 

Mr. Batenam 7 supported the resolution, and op 
ed the amendment. He said, from what he had learned of 





the damages sustained by woo! growers from this source, 
and from the sentiments of the farmers with whom he had 
heid correspondence or intercourse, he felt sure that such a 
law was needed in this State, and thit it would be a popu 
lar law among the great majority of the people; he also 
thought that the farmers would not be willing to wait an- 
other whole year before the law should take effeet. But 
for his prt he had no personal interest in the matter; there 
were many woo! growers present and they could speak and 
vote their sentiments on the question. 

After some further remarks by different individuals, the 
question was taken on Mr. Woerthington’s amendment and 
lost. ‘he question then vccuring on the resolution the dis- 
cussion was renewed 

Gov. Bartcury hoped the resclution would not be adopted 
If the project is unpopular with the people, it will throw a 
degree of odium on the convention. Many persons of lim- 
ited means had dogs for which they felt strong attachment, 
even though uf no use to them. He thought the whole 
matter had better be left to the Legis!ature. If, however, 
honored with a seat in that body, he would vote fora law 
to tax all dogs; and he was willing to sign a petition to the 
Legislature to that effect; but he did not wish to see the 
influence of this convention injured by pissing a resulution 
that would be unpepular with the people. 

Mr. Keen, (of Portage,) said he would prefer that the tax 
on dogs should go tu the school fund, instead of into the 
general treasury. He thought this would, in a great meos- 
ure, remove the odium which gentlemen apprehended would 
attach to the measure, and would tend to make it popular 
with the people. 

Mr. Lapp concurred in the remarks of Mr. Keen. 

Mr. Branp, (of Champaign.) thought those who kept dogs 
and no sheep were nut generally those that cared much 
about the education of their children. He was in favor of 
the resolution as it stood. The committee on resviutions 
had spent much time in discussing that measure. It had 
been strongly urged by letters from various sources, and a 
decided expression was generally anticipated from this con- 
vention. In reference to the disposal of the lunds, he pre- 
fered it should go into the State ‘l'reasury, inasmucli as we 
had decided to ask an appropriation (though of a less a- 
mount than this tax would yield.) from that source. 

Mr. Barenam said the convention was expressly called to 
consider upon the various projects, having reference to agri 
culture, that were brought before the Legislature last winter, 
and as ths was one of them which was strongly petitioned 
for, he was unwilling it should be passed over. 

Gov. Trimsce asked leave to make afew remarks on the 
resulution. He fully admitted the extent of the evil com 
plained of. In his township 300 sheep had been destroyed 
by dogs, during the past year. He had himself, lost many 
valuable sheep in that way—some of them purchased at 
great prices, from the celebrated Grove flock at Medina, lasi 
fail; but he would remind the convention thata law of thie 
kind would undoubtedly, meet with much opposition, and 
the members of the Assembly would avoid the subject if 
possib’e. fle did not doubt that the law would be pupular 
with that class of farmers with which Mr Bateham mainly 
has correspondence and intercourse; but there were many 
farmers in his district and in other parts of the State, who 
would teel greatly agrieved by the enactment of such a law 
While on the floor he would make a turther suggestion on 
the subject of tuxes He was in favor of apprupriating a 
part of the funds arising from the tax on pediers, mounte 
banks, sales at auction, &c., to the support of agricultural 
sucieties. 

After some further remarks by Gen. Worthington, Mr. 
Ladd and various others, the questicn was taken and the 
resvlution adopted by the vote of a large majority. 

The eighth resolution was then read, and adopted unan- 
imously, without discussion. 


8. Resolved, That inasmuch as correct statis- 
tics are of great importance to the State, and 
highly useful in devising plans for the promotion 
of agriculture, this convention respectfully ask 
the next Assembly to pass the bill introduced at 
the last session, by Mr. Bartley, or a similar one, 
providing for obtaining correct statistics of the 
agriculture and domestic manufactures of Ohio. 

9. Resolved, That the next Assembly be also 
requested to amend the act passed last winter, 
for punishing the offences of destroying fruit 
and ornamental trees, stealing fruit, &c., so that 
its provisions shall extend to all parts of the 
State, instead of only to certain counties as at 
present. 


Con. S. Mepary here presented a letter, which was read 
by the secretary, certifying to his appointment asa dele- 
ate to advocate this reselution in behalf of the Cincinnati 
forticultural Society. Col. M. said he had been a corres. 
ponding member ot that society for severu! years, and had 
just retarned from a visit to Cincinnati, where he met the 
officers of the society, and as the delegates they had pre- 
viously appointed for that purpose, weren \t able to attend, 
he cheerfully consented to attend to this duty in their be- 
half. He was not in favor of enacting sanguinary or over 
severe laws in relation to this subject; but some law was 
necessary for the proper protectiva of fruit yards and gar- 
dens, and in order to encourage the cultivation ot fine fruit, 
&c. He believed the law reterred to in the resolution was 
not unduly severe, and he saw no good reason why its ben 
efits should not be extended to Hamilton, as well as Franklin 
and other counties. Ile hoped the resolution would be 
adopted. 
Mr. BaTexam said that the law passed last winter he con- 
sidered a mild one. It did not prescribe punishment unless 
the cffence was committed maliciously. He had received 


several letters from other parts of the state, requesting this 
resolution to be adopted. Hesaw no reason why sucha 
law should be a local one, when there were no local circum- 
etances to justify it. The resolution was then adopted. 

The following resolution was then read and adopted . 

10. Resolved, That a committee of three per- 
sons be appointed to prepare a memorial in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing resolutions, to be pre- 
sented to the next General Assembly, in the 
name of this Convention; and also to prepare 
petitions for general circulation and signature, a 
copy of which shall be sent toeach of the mem- 
bers of this convention, and to such other per- 
sons as will be likely to obtain signatures. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Joseph Ridgway, 
Jr., Samuel Medary and M. L. Sullivant as said 
committee. 

Mr. Bartevam, from the committee on resolutions, re- 
ported resolutions Nos. 11 to 15, inclusive; which report 

yas accepted. 

Resolutions Nos. 11, 12,13 and 14 were then severally 
read fur adoption; and with litt'e discussion, were all 
unanimously adopted. 

11. Resolved, That it is important that the 
farmers of this State should, in the selection of 
candidates for Representatives and Senators, in 
the General Assembly, secure those who are 
known to be friendy to the cause of agriculture, 
and who will regard the prosperity of the State 
as of more importance than the interests of a 
party, and will consequently spend less of their 
time and the people’s money, in making party 
speeches, and in legislating for party purposes, 
than has usually been the practice in our State 
Legislature. 


12. Resolved, That this convention are deeply 
sensible of the need of better facilities of educa- 
tion, whereby farmers’ sons may, at small ex- 
pense, obtain a knowledge of those branches of 
science that are intimately connected with ag- 
riculture, and essential to a complete knowledge 
of farming asa science, as well as an art, and 
we hope the time is not far distant when these 
sciences will be taught in our common schools, 
or when agricultural schools will be established 
and sustained in Ohio; and we also suggest to 
the teachers in our schools, academies and colle- 
ges, the propriety of delivering, or causing to be 
delivered to their pupils, frequent lectures on 
agriculture and horticulture, and of requiring 
boys, especially those destined to be farmers, to 
write compositions on these subjects. 

13. Resolved, That this convention earnestly 
recommend the formation of township Farmers 
Clubs and libraries, and that young farmers, es- 
pecially, be encouraged to cultivate a taste for, 
and knowledge of the natural sciences, to read 
books and periodicals, and hold social discussions 
on matters relating to agriculture; to the end 
that they may become scientific and successful 
farmers and acquire such a taste for the profes- 
sion of agriculture as will prevent all desire to 
forsake it for those professions that are already 
over-crowded, and in which success can only be 
attained by a few. 


14. Resolved, That the first and most necessa- 
ry work to be done for the promotion of agricul- 
ture in this State is, to awaken interest in the 
MINDS of farmers, by inducing them to become 
readers of well conducted agricultural papers; 
for all experience and observation teach us, that 
until this is done more effectually, few, compara- 
tively, will co-operate in the measures that may 
be devised or the societies that may be formed for 
this purpose. 

15. Resolved, That agriculture ought to receive 
more attention from the General Government of 
the United States, and that there should be es- 
tablished a Home Department, a portion of whose 
official duties should be devoted to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. 


Resolved, That the agricultural societies 
throughout the Union be, and they are hereby 
requested to memoralize Congress in favor of 
this measure. 

The fifteenth resolution was reported in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form, and was amended on a motion made by Gen. 
T. Worthington, so as to read as above; in which form it 
was adopted. 

The convention then spent some time in discussing the 
subject of now appointing a state board of agriculture; 
and without coming to a decision, took @ recess for dine 
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HALF PAST 1 O°CLOCK. 


Resumed the discussion on the appoint- 
ment of a State koard of Agriculture. The 


following resolutions were then introduced, | 


and advocated briefly by different individ- 
uals, and severally adopted by tha Conven- 
tion: 

On motion of R. W. Steele, 

Resolved, That a State Poard of Agriculture 
consisting of nine members be elected by this 
convention, who shall discharge the duties of 
said Board, as contemplated in resolution No. 4, 
for one year, or until their successors be appointed. 

Resolved, That a committee of ten be appoint- 
ed by the chair to nominate to the convention 
suitable persons to constitute said Board. 


The chair named Messrs. Steele, Wouthington, | 


Harrold, Bateham, Medary, J. Sullivant, C, 
Wright, Thompson, McLean, Ladd, who re- 
ported to the convention the names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, and they were duly elected as a 
State Board of Agriculture: 
M. L. Sutiivant . 
Samu. Mepary, ”’ Franklin. 
Auten Trimspie, Highland. 
GrEENBURY Keren, Portage. 
Sami. SPANGLER, Fairfield. 
Darivs Larnam, Hamilton. 
Dr. J. P. Kirtranp, Cuyahoga. 
JEREMIAH H. Hatuiock, Jefferson. 
Josern Vance, Champaign. 
On motion,.it was then 
Resolved, That the committee already appoin- 
ted to draft a memorial, &c., also be a committee 
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it will adjourn to meet again under the call of 
the State Roard of Agriculture. 
On motion, it was 

Resolved, That M. B. Bateham, J. Sullivant and 
S. Medary, be a committee to prepare a report of 
the proceedings of this convention, for publica- 
| tion; and that newspapers throughout the state 
| be requested to publish the same. 
| Mr. Barenam desired, before adjournment, to — 
say a word or two in regard tothe time at which| “;ameg © saw gg? , 
‘this convention had been called. Regret had ) ly 1 0 (if ll | { 1 v (1 { 0 Y. 
been expressed that it should have been atatime}; “7° tae S } pe pg See 
|of so much pressure of business with farmers; COLUMBUS, OHIO, JULY 1, 1845 
‘and no one regretted that circumstance more 
‘than himself. But before the time was designa- The Agricultural Convention. 
|ted, he wrote letters to friends of the cause in f _- : 
‘different parts of the state, asking them what FARMERS OF Onto! You will see by the pro- 
time in summer would be most convenient for | C¢edings in this paper, that your convention has 
‘farmers in their sections; and the answer of a| one its work—we think done it well. It was 
majority was, just before wheat harvest, and just | * gathering ot —_ friends and brother ‘erm- 
after working the corn. This period of time, in| €™—not kid glove farmers, as had been sneer- 
| the greater part of the state, is usually the last ingly predicted by some, but men with hands 
| week in June ; but owing to the extraordinary used to honest toil, and he ts animated —_ a 
‘character of the season, it has so happened that | desire to promote the wellare of the whole State. 
| wheat is ripe at least a week earlier than com- They were the TRUE NOBILITY OF Onto, and we 
'mon,and the corn is not yet worked. This, of believe the sentiments expressed in the resolu- 
| course, could not have been foreseen, and conse- | #!0ns they adopted, will meet a hearty response 
| quently no one is to be blamed for the incon-| from the farming community. Now then, farm- 
| venience occasioned thereby. ers of Ohio! the way is open, and it is for you to 
| The convention then adjourned. say whether your noble profession shall oceupy 
the place it deserves, and whether your proud 
| (<p-Note.—The foregoing sketch of the re-| STATE shall rid herself of the incubus of debt that 
‘marks made in the convention, ail who were| Weighs down her energies. The power is in your 
| present will perceive, is very imperfect. Our own hands—your asp cate acese 3 ge = 
own time was so entirely occupied with the busi- | YOU have now good men appointed to give di- 























to notify the members of the State Board of their| ness of an important committee, that we could | tection to your efforts and utterance to your sen- 


appointment, and to urge upon them energetic 
action in the cause of agriculture. 

On motion of R. W. Steele, 

Resolved, That the ‘“‘Ohio Cultivator” merits 
our warmest commendation. That the efficient 
manner with which it has been conducted since 
its commencement, is a guarantee of its future 


usefulness as it becomes more widely circulated; | 


and that it deserves the cordial support of the 
farmers and friends of agriculture in Ohio. 

On motion of the same gentleman, 

Resolved, That this convention also recom- 
mend to the patronage of farmers, and especially 
horticulturists of Ohio, the ** Western Farmer and 


Gardener,” of Cincinnati, and the ‘Magazine of 


Agriculture and Horticulture,” of Cleveland, as 
ably conducted periodicals, well calculated to 
promote the good cause of Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural improvement. 

On motion of Mr. 'T. Worthington, 

Resolved, That it would be expedient to ap- 
propriate the fund arising from the tax on Auc- 
tioneers and public exhibitions, or a portion 
thereof, to the promotion of agriculture in Ohio. 

On motion of Mr. Ridgway, 

Resolved, That this convention has been high- 
ly gratified at the rich display of beautiful and 
highly finished siik goods from the manufactory 


of our enterprising fellow citizen, J. W. Gill, of 
Mt. Pleasant; and we most earnestly and cheer-| 


fully commend his establishment to the liberal 
patronage of the people of Ohio. 

On motion of Mr. Harrold, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention 
be tendered to Mr. M. L. Sullivant for the exhi- 
bition of his fine herd of Durham cattle, and 
other improved stock. 

On motion of Mr. J. Sullivant, 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention 
be hereby tendered to the presiding officers and 
Secretaries, for the very able and faithful man- 
ner in which they have discharged their duties. 

The President made a brief reply to this reso- 
lution, and paidahandsome compliment to the 
members of the Convention. He said he had 
presided in that Chamber as Speaker of the Sen- 
ate, when many ot Ohio’s gifted sons were mem- 
bers, and also over other assemblages, but never 
had he seen a body of men, taken as a whole, 
more gifted, or who conducted their business 
with more good feeling and decorum than the 
farmers before him had during the session of the 
Convention now about to close. 

On motion of Mr. T. Worthington, 

Resolved, That when this convention adjourns 


'not take notes of the speeches. And we espe- timents. — All that you want is hearty co-opera- 

| cially regret that the same cause prevented our | #ON—union of efforts—to carry out and diffuse 

making the acquaintance of many of our friendly |®broad the spirit of the ,resolutions you have 

readers who were present. We are indebted to| !9 convention adopted. ¥ . 

Mr. Flood, of this city, for notes, from which the| _ We would suggest that at the next meeting of 

foregoing is mainly compiled. the several Agricultural societies, they give an 
(<- Editors who have not room for the re-| expression of their sentiments in reference to 

marks, can, of course, copy the resolutions and the doings of the convention; and in counties 
such other portions as they may deem impor- where societies do not exist, the furmers should 

tant.—Ep. O. Cutt. hold a meeting during the summer or fall, for the 

same purpose. A meeting of the State Boarp 
The following counties were represented in the | Will, doubtless, be held in due ae. 

| convention : Erown, Belmont, Champaign, Clark,) Po Corresponpents and Reapers.—A number 

| Crawford, Delaw are, Fairfield, Fayette, Franklin, | o¢ letters, together with samples of wool and 
aang HI, pe gg Peng ra = ey many other things, we received by the hands of 

‘ wea e . ) . 

jpenmnngre digg —ster .. Agree ease en theres ont delegates at the convention, but we have not 

T saeceruet by Muskingum, Perry, Pickaway, Portage, space nor time to notice them now. We are 

— a te a Repenngy. boy Boer sure our friends will excuse us without further 
ayne.— ov. F se see 12 a ugh 7° av j i j 

these are not half of tHe whole number of an gh 6 amg Legit tong ee 

ties in the state, they include something over one | oy¢. we beg pardon—could’nt help it 

half of the whole population of the state.) ‘ 


The Weather and the Crops. 








Tne Sirk Goons, on hand at the close of the 
convention, were left, by Mr. Gill, at the new 
In this region, and we believe throughout all} clothing store of Mr. Hubbell, in the Neil House, 
central and southern Ohio, the past two or three} in this city, where the public are invited to call 
| weeks have been as favorable for the growing | and inspect or purchase them. 
| crops as the heart of mancould desire. The fine 
|rains mentioned in our last, have continued at 





Sussom, Prows.—We have two on hand, made 
intervals of not more than two or three days, so| at Cincinnati, after the Poston pattern, for sale 
_that the ground is now well saturated, and the} at g10 each. A dozen were engaged by farmers 
warmth has brought on the corn with astonishing| at the convention, to be manufactured for 
rapidity. The wheat, too, that was not killed by | them.—Good ! 
frost, has filled out more plump and heavy than| The plows from Clark co. were very much ad- 
has been known for many years in these parts,| mired, and justly so. One from C. S. Wheeler, 
and the yield, though very light in straw, will, it| of Springville, Ky., only needed a coulter to 
is judged, be greater than for two or three years| make as good work as any of them, almost.—Ep. 
past, though this is not the case in many of the - - 
more northern counties, where the most wheat| (7 The sowing machine, and, perhaps, the 
is commonly produced. We regret to learn that| Reaper, will be exhibited in or near this city 
the late rains have not generally extended over| Within 3 or 4 days. 
the Reserve counties, and they are again suffer- ; ; 
ing from drought to a degree that precludes all} Beautirut.—A_night-blooming cereus, (Cactus 
hopes of realizing a hay crop, 80 important to grandiflorus) at the greenhouse of Mr. Buttles, in 
that region. If the farmers do not provide plen-| this city, had three blossoms open on Saturday 
ty of — &e., in those parts, there will be | night, 28th ultimo. 
great suffering among the cattle next winter. . 
(It is not yet Se late to sow Ruta Bagas wr Farmers, om yet ined ere an ae 
with good prospects of a crop, if the season before you - igs se phe shell off badly, the 
proves moist, as it is likely todo. Other turnips, grain S60 v “7 nr eee Fee. 
as mentioned in our last, can be sown any time 
this month and August. 











A clean skin is almost as necessary to health as 
tood 








The accounts of the crops in other States con- 


A bushel of wheat weighing 62 pounds con- 





tinue to be very favorable. 


tains 550,000 kernels. 
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The following letter was not intended for pub- 
lication, but it is so expressive of the sentiments 
that we believe, animate a large portion of the 
furmers of the Reserve, and that should be cher- 
ished by every Ohio Farmer, that we cannot re- 
frain from giving it publicity along with the 
doings of the Convention.—Eb. 

Letter from the Hon. W. L. Perkins. 
PAINESVILLE, June 21, 1845. 

Dear Str:—Your esteemed tavor of the 17th 
inst., I received yesterday. It finds me engaged 
in Court, which will not adjourn till after the 
agricultural convention shall have closed its ses- 
sion. 

As a matter of important State policy, I feel a 
great and every day increasing interest in the 
welfare and procress of agriculture in our State. 
It is our main resource. From the creation of 
the world, the Almighty has, from age to age, 
enriched and fertilized the soil of this great val- 
ley of the west, reserving it as a choice portion 
of his heritage, to this late period, for us. We 
are placed here with riches incalculable all a- 
round us—not hidden in deep recesses, requi- 
ring immense sacrifices of health, morals and 
life to make it available, but upon the surface of 
the earth, which like a munificent mother, asks 
of us but the healthy, moral self-invigorating la- 
bor of an industrious, intelligent, and judicious 
cultivation of the charms of her face, to empty 
into our bosoms her full lap of prosperity. To 
neglect these rich provisions of nature, for want 
of intelligent and well directed industry, when 
knowledge is as free and accessible as are the pro- 
ductions of the soil on which we stand, is as 
reprehensible as to lose them by sloth and in- 
dolence. To pursue an unproductive and waste- 
ful course, because our fathers did so, savors 
more of animal instinct than of mental intelli- 
gence. To allow ourselves to fall behind our 
Eastern brethren in wealth and power, envious 
of their prosperity, the result only of well direct- 
ed effort, when we are really better provided 
for than they are, would be folly indeed. Na- 
ture gave them mountains, hills, rivers and 
water falls, but denied them a fertile soil, for she 
could not furnish both. They have ‘assisted na- 
ture,” and are reaping a certain harvest of co- 
incident action. To us, she has given a luxu- 
riant soil, rich in the capacity to produce, but 
withheld from us the rocks and hills, and moun- 
tains, and falls of water, because both together 
are inconsistent. Let us follow the example of 
our more prosperous neighbors, ‘‘assist nature,” 
and rejoice in her alliance and smiles. 

The failure of the efforts for promoting the in- 
terests of agriculture in the last Legislature, was 
a temporary source of mortification to me, but 
the result was, in truth, to have been expected. 
All such efforts have to meet and grapple with 
formidable opponents. Ignorance, doubt, fear, 
jealousy, unbelief, must be overcome. Then 
there is a worse than all class of opposers—those 
who themselves never act from any motive other 
than selfishness, cannot be made to believe, for 
they cannot understand ,that men exist whose bos- 
oms are warmed with a desire for the common 
good. They do not know, for they never felt it, 
the ardor that glows from the love of country.— 
They therefore suspect that ambition, office, or 
some other selfish motive actuates all such efforts; 
yet patience and perseverence will satisfy the 
doubting and quell opposition. 

I look to the result of the convention with ex- 
pectations of certain good. I regret that I cannot 
be with you. I regret that you cannot report 
many delegates from the Reserve counties. The 
distance is great, and the times busy. It is also 
true in Ohio, as every where, the farmers them- 
selves are the last to see benefits which await 
them from more liberal views and enlarged intel- 
ligence. We want a central board—we want a 
commissioner of agriculture—a learned man, and 
an intelligent farmer, to appropriate his whole 
time and talents, in different parts of the State, 
to this great business. We want knowledge to 
b+ diffus d—scattered broadcast over the land. 
We want to cherish and stimulate the growth 
and production of silk; the manufacture of oil 
and sterine candles out of hogs; the curing and 
packing of butter, beef, hams, cheese, and lard, 








for market in all parts of the world. It is a 
shame, and we ought to blush to have it raid 
with truth, that Ohio produce sells lower in a 
distant market because it is Ohio produce. Let 
the farmer look into the prices current of the 
eastern cities and be ashamed. We want PuBLIc 
OPINION, that all-powerful engine for good, in a 
free government, to be CREATED and kept awake 
and active on this all important subject. 

Tell the convention not to be afraid of doing 
too much. Public sentiment is moving, and will 
be aroused by and by, and will sustain them. 

With much respect, 
I am truly yours, 
WM. L. PERKINS. 


Letter from the Lake Co. Ag. Society. 
PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., June 20th, 1845. 
To the President and Members of the State Ag- 


ricultural Convention. 


GENTLEMEN: —Being apprised of the call for an 
agricultural convention, the Lake County Agricul- 
tural Society appointed me their delegate to rep- 
resent them in the convention. Circumstances 
beyond my control have rendered it impossible 
for me to be present with you; I therefore have 
thought it proper for me to address you. 

There are many departments of our farming 
interests, which call loudly for legislative protec- 
tion, in this, I believe there is but one opinion, 
such as the protection of sheep against dogs, &c. 
The running at large of hogs, and many other 
minor matters. 

A society for the promotion of agriculture was 
organized in Geauga county some 18 or 20 years 
since. In 1840 this county (Lake) was set off 
from Geauga, and an agricultural society formed 
the same year; since which time, there has been 
much individual exertion to promote the gener- 
al interest. Our fairs have been numerously at- 
tended annually, with much show of fine cattle 
and vegetable productions. But we feel greatly 
the want of general co-operation—a uniformity 
throughout the State, in all matters pertaining 
to farming, and the action of agricultural soci- 
eties—these are requisite in order that we may 
profit by the experience of the whole State, by 
methodical interchange of views and results of 
practical experiments. 

As proposed, we feel the importance of agri- 
cultural surveys, including a Geological descrip- 
tion of soils of every portion of our State; giving 
the line of demarkation where one stratum is 
lost beneath another, &c. &c., and what compo- 
nent is wanting in one portion to make it equal 
to another, for the different crops. Another ar- 
rangement appears to us important, viz: to re- 
quire each society to make a regular annual re- 
port of all the agricultural statistics. within the 
county, also to assess an annual tax, in the coun- 
ty tax assessment, collected as other taxes are, 
and at the same time, suflicient to defray the le- 
gitimate expenses of the society, such as premi- 
ums, &c. There are many inconveniences ari- 
sing from raising funds by memberships. 

As this is the first meeting of the kind ever 
held in this State, it affords cheering evidence 
that the farming interest is claiming notice and 
immediate action at our hands, and so far as my 
knowledge extends, the people generally are be- 
coming alive to this subject. 

Respectfully yours, S. ROSA. 


Letter from Darius Lapham. 
Cincinnati, June 23, 1845. 

Dear Frienp:—In consequence of sickness in 
my family, 1 shall not be able to attend the con- 
vention of farmers to be held at Columbus, on 
the 25th and 26 instant. It would have afforded 
me great pleasure to meet and exchange greet- 
ings with the farmers from all parts of the State, 
who will be there; and to have examined the 
various kinds of farm stock, and implements of 
husbandry, which will be exhibited on that oc- 
casion. 

I request you to do me the favor to convey to 
the members of the convention my deep sense 
of the importance of the GREAT CAUSE which 
has brought them together; and to assure them 
of my cordial co-operation, so far as my humble 
abilities will admit, in carrying out the measures 





which they may adopt for elevating the profes- 
sion of Agriculture in Ohio, and placing it upon 
a more noble, secure, and permanent basis. 

Let us for a moment take a glance at the po- 
sition of our noble State. Placed in a latitude 
intermediate between the sultriness of the south, 
and the frigidity of the north, she possesses a 
climate eminently adapted to the developement 
of the great staple products required for the sus- 
tenance of man, and the domestic animals. The 
soil is endowed with a capacity of inexhaustable 
fertility. She already carries the palm of supe- 
riority in the production of one of the most im- 
portant agricultural staples. She stands the 
third only, in the list of States, in the number 
of free population. The Ohio river washes her 
whole southern border, upon which, by the power 
of steam, and with the speed of the race horse, 
are borne the surplus products of her soil, and 
mines, and workshops, to the islands and conti- 
nents of the south. Lake Erie laves nearly 
the whole extent of her northern border, upon 
the bosom of which are transported, with the 
combined speed of wind and steam, the rich 
products of the northern portion of the State, to 
seek a market on the coast of the Atlantic ocean, 
or in Europe. The interior of the State is well 
supplied with streams and noble rivers, which if 
not useful for navigation, ‘“‘are made to supply 
navigable canals,” and to furnish water power 
for manufacturing purposes. 

But we have not yet “told the half” of her fa- 
cilities for agricultural, commercial and manu- 
facturing purposes. With a courage unflinch- 
ing, and with a well grounded confidence in the 
future, the Legislature at an early day pledged 
the faith of the citizens of the State for money 
to construct two great canals across the State, 
uniting together these great natural channels of 
intercouse with the whole world, which lie upon 
our northern and southern borders. She has also 
given her aid freely for the purpose of uniting them 
with an iron ligament, which can never be sunder- 
ed. Auxiliary and tributary to these main lines of 
public improvement, the State has aided in con- 
structing numerous canals, rail roads and turn- 
pikes, which not only serve to enhance the val- 
ue of the land themselves, but the products of 
those lands,—they also cheapen the cost of all 
articles the farmer has to buy,—they scatter mills 
and manufactories throughout the State, and 
place them almost at the door of every farmer 
in the State. 

In view of all these natural and artificial ad- 
vantages of a communication with the whole 
world, let me ask what more is wanting to place 
our noble State, not only pre-eminent in agricul- 
tural productions; but first in population, first in 
manufacturing, and first in commercial impor- 
tancet Nothing more is wanting but an IM- 
PROVED SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. If 
weraise surplus food, Mourns will come here to 
consume it—if mouths come, HANDs wi!l come 
with them, and these hands will work up the 
raw materials, into articles of commerce, which 
are so abundantly produced by the soil, and 
mines and forests. And all these furnish arti- 
cles of transportation for the various public works 
throughout the State. 

The chief object of your coming together is to 
consult upon the best means to be adopted to 
bring about so desirable a result. This can best 
be effected after a full, free, and candid expres- 
sion of opinions of the farmers from the different 
parts of the State. It becomes us, as farmers, to 
put our own shoulders to the wheel first, before 
calling on others for help. We must organize 
agricultural societies in the counties, and endeav- 
or to infuse a spirit of emulation among the far- 
mers to excell in the productions of the soil.— 
We can then sempneatelly ask the Legislature to 
aid such societies, by appropriations from the 
public treasury, for the purpose of enabling such 
societies to offer premiums for the productions of 
their farms. 

We should also create a fund, and ask the 
State to contribute to it. for the purpose of diffus- 
ing more information on the subject of agricul- 
ture among the farmers. There are constantly 
presented new discoveries of facts and princi- 
ples in the sciences of chemistry, geology, zoology, 
botany, and natural philosophy, of great value 
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to the farmers and cultivators of the soil. Means 
should be found to place these within the reach 
of every farmer in the State. But besides, ex- 
periments are constantly being made, and facts 
developed, in the every day practice of farming, 
which it is important should be known by all, to 
enable them to avoid erroneous, or adopt judi- 
cious modes of practice in their farming opera- 
tions. Then, again, our ingenious mechanies 
are constantly inventing machines for facilitat- 
ing the operations of husbandry. The farmer 
ought not only to know of the existence of such 
machines, but he ought to be able to distinguish 
the good from the worthless, without subject- 
ing himself to a great loss of time and money 
in testing the value of a machine which the 
Ohio Cultivator would have informed him had 
already been tried and found useless, at an ex- 
pense of seventy five cents, with other valuable 
information thrown into the bargain. 

The farmers, likewise, want information rela- 
tive to the various qualities of their soils, and to 
know what crops are best suited to them, or what 
process of amelioration, or what substance may 
be added to place them in a condition to raise 
any given crop, which the market may indicate 
to be most profitable. For this purpose, we want 
a man who has made these things his study, and 
who is qualified to impart to farmers this know- 
ledge in a practical and familiar manner, so as to 
be easily cemprehended by the majority of our 
farmers. This person should be permanently 
employed, at a fixed salary, and should be under 
the direction of, and responsible to the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

Another means of diffusing information among 
the people may be had through the common 
schools of the State. It is a subject well worthy 
the consideration of the convention, whether it 
would be advisable and practicable to introduce 
the subject of agriculture as a branch of common 
school education. 

Respectfully, &c., 
D. LAPHAM. 


Sheep Farming-—Fine Wool Growing. 
(Extract of a Letter.) 

You solicit experimental knowledge in the 
growth of fine wool and sheep; I wiil give some 
of my experience, asI have been in the business 
ever since I was sixteen years old, or for the last 
twenty years. I find in keeping sheep, there 
are many things to be considered; the first, per- 
haps, is the profit derived; the clearing of the 
land and improvement of the soil. 

] find, that to have sheep shear 5 lbs. of wool, 
and upwards, I could keep only 250 or 300 in the 
extent, as they must have good pasture all sum- 
mer, and be kept with great care in winter; and 
only thirty or forty in a flock; also, that the 
sprouting of land must be done with a grubbing 
hoe at an expense of one hundred dollars a year, 
for at least ten years, on my place, as there was 
more than half of it entirely covered with brush 
of one kind or other, when I came in possession 
of it five years since. I believe this to be the 
condition of most all the grazing lands in Ohio. 
The great growth of wool, likewise reduces the 
price 8 or 10 cents per lb., as is well known by 
all who go to the Boston market. The first ques- 
tion asked by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Slater, 
and other fine wool manufacturers, is, what 
will your fleeces weigh! and if you tell them 
they will average 34 lbs., or more, they say 
at once, it is net worth while to look at it, as we 
do not work that kind—it is too strong a growth 
for our machinery. 

I keep, at present, between seven and eight 
hundred sheep, they will not average quite 3 lbs., 
including the lambs’ fleeces. With this stock I 
do one hundred dollars worth of grubbing annu- 
ally, by fencing off small pieces at a time, from 
fifteen to thirty acres, according to the size of the 
flock I wish to turn on, so as not to keep them 
on too long before changing. The dry sheep 
ought to be'selected for this purpose, as the ewes 
and young lambs must be better treated to give 
them sufficient growth for winter. In this way, I 
raise, at least, eight hundred lbs. more wool and 
keep as much other stock. The farm I speak of, 
contains four hundred acres, about one half well 
improved, the other as [ stated above. It sustains 
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forty head of cattle and horses, and thirty hogs, 
on an average, in addition to the sheep, all of 
them summer and winter, besides plowing 50 
acres annually. It will, in this condition, turn 
the interest of fifty dollars per acre, or fifteen 
per cent. annually, on the purchase, besides the 
expense of labor. Respecttully yours, 
JAMES "T. PUGSLEY. 

Elmwood, Fayette co., O. 

Remarks.—W e think friend P. uses a little too 
strong language in speaking of the Boston (or 
Lowell) wool purchasers. Asa general rule, it 
is true that the weight of the fleece is increased 
at the expense of its fineness; but it is also true 
there are some exceptions to that rule; and the 
manufacturers named, do sometimes find fleeces 
weighing over 34 lbs., that are sufficiently fine for 
their purpose. The wool from the flock of Col. 
Randall, is a case in point, and others could be 
named.—Ep. 


Use of Leached Ashes for Wheat. 


Mr. Eprror:—I would like to make a few in- 
quiries respecting the use of leached ashes on 
land intended for wheat, the coming fall. The 
land is gravelly, and has been under tillage for 
fifteen or twenty years, with occasional manur- 
ing, so as to produce from ten to fourteen bush- 
els of wheat per acre in ordinariiy good seasons. 
I wish to know whether bleached ashes are 
worth hauling two miles to spread on this land, 
(L intend to sow clover on the wheat in the 
spring,) also how many bushels it would be prof- 
itable to apply per acre. This land is now in 
oats, is part coarse gravel and part fine. It has 
been mostly in wheat for a number of years. I 
would also ask whether it would be best to plow 
this land more than once betore sowing this fall ? 

J. W. B. 

Lake Co., O. 

Answer.—We have not the least doubt con- 
cerning the value of leached ashes in the above 
case and all similar cases; and we are confident 
that it will abundantly pay for hauling not only 
two miles, but ten if necessary. There is con- 
siderable differeuce, however, especially in the 
immediate results, depending on the nature of 
the soil, which can only be pointed out by means 
of some chemical tests. Soils of a sandy nature, 
somewhat worn, and deficient in lime or other 
alkalies, are found to show the greatest benefits 
from the application of ashes, and on all lands 
not really clay, they are more or less beneficial. 

As to the quantity it may be best to apply, we 
cannot speak very definitely without more know- 
ledge of the nature of the soil ; but there is very 
little danger to be apprehended from an over- 
dose. We would apply eight or ten wagon loads 
of, say 20 bushels each per acre. A less quanti- 
ty would do good, and more will not be likely to 
doharm. For the sake of experiment, we wish 
J. W. B. would give a heavy dressing to one part 
of his field, a light one to another, and none at 
all to another; then till all alike in other respects, 
and note the result for two or three years, and 
send us the statement for publication. This is 
the way to give and receive benefits from agri- 
cultural papers. 

As to the inquiry respecting plowing, the an- 
swer would depend on the length of time there 
would be between harvesting of the oats and 
sowing the wheat, and whether the land is of a 
friable mellow nature, or compact. If there will 
not be time for fermentation and destruction of 
weeds, to occur between the first and second 
plowing, we should say plow but once, but plow 
well, and harrow thoroughly ; but if time is suf- 
ficient, and especially if the soil is inclined to 
become hard, it will doubtless be better to plow 
twice, or even three times. No crop shows the 
effects of thorough tillage more than wheat. 

The following remarks on the use of ashes are 
by our scientific friend and co-laborer, Daniel 
Lee, of the Genesee Farmer, now corresponding 
secretary and traveling lecturer for the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society : 

Lime anp AsHEs.—These are doubtless about 
the cheapest and most available fertilizers within 
the reach of most farmers in thisstate. Lime is 
most serviceable on all clay, loam and muck soils 
which have been more or less exhausted by un- 











due cropping ; or on such as lacked lime in their 
primitive natural condition. Ashes, whether 
leached or unleached, are perhaps more valuable 
to be applied to the same soils in addition to lime. 
I should prefer to apply a less quantity of each, 
and give my wheat field the benefit of those in- 
dispensable elements in the wheat plant, silica, 
phosphorus, potash, soda and magnesia, always 
contained in leached ashes, rather than depend 
entirely on fertilizing with lime alone. 

A word or two about ashes: As ail the ashes 
found in the maple tree were dissolved in water 
before they entered its roots, why do they not 
dissolve in water when put upin a leach tub! 

Because the soluble silicates of potash and 
soda that enters the roots of all plants, are de- 
composed by the vital action of such plants, and 
a considerable portion of the alkaline basis—pot- 
ash and soda—are returned to the earth to dis- 
solve more silica or flint. Now flint is the bone 
of plants, just as lime is the earth of anima! bone. 
Hence a silicious sandy soil that lacks potash— 
this alkali being very liable to be washed out of 
such a soil—is greatly benefited by the applica- 
tion of ashes. Mark the operation of nature in 
this matter. There will be sufficient potash 
even in leached ashes to enable the roots of plants 
to cissolve a small portion of them. This silica 
of potash or of soda, thus dissolved, enters into 
the pores of roots, passes up into the stem and is 
there decomposed, and percipitates its insoluble 
silicate. In other words, the vital functions of 
the plant transform soluble ashes into insoluble 
ashes; the free alkalies prevail, like those obtain- 
ed by leaching ashes, only in a much weaker 
solution, return to thesoil and dissolve more sand 
to be again taken up to give strength to a stem 
of wheat or grass. Now, lime will not form a 
soluble silicate with sand or flint; and therefore 
lime alone on poor sandy soiis, such as are to be 
found in Albany county and on Long Island, will 
not bring good wheat or grass. Ashes operate 
much better, for the reasons I have given. 

As the subsoil lying under the tilled surface, 
which has been stirred up and cultivated for 10, 
20 or 50 years, abounds in alkalies and alkaline 
earths, subsoil plowing is of great value in bring- 
ing up such elements of fertility to the light, heat, 
frost, and atmospheric influences of summer and 
winter. Asa general rule, however, it is not 
best to bring up too much of this stiff soil at 
once, for it takes time to manufacture it into 
good surface soil. 





Water for Calves. 


’ Mr. Batenam:—Accident recently taught me 
what, till then, I did not know, viz: that calves, 
while fed on milk, need free access to water. [| 
had supposed the milk (constituting their entire 
food,) was enough without water. But in 
changing my calves from one pasture to another, 
they passed a water-trough, and drank heartily. 
I acted on the hint, and have since supplied 
them, and find they need water as often as older 
cattle. No day passes without their using more 
or less. - Perhaps everybody else knew this; but 
least some may be as ignorant asI was, I thought 
best to speak a kind word for the calves, who 
cannot speak for themselves. 
Northeast, May, 1845. cr. 





CHERRIES WITHOUT Stones.—The Parisian scien. 
tific correspondent of the New York ‘Courie- 
des Etats Unis” mentions a new discovery of a 
way to produce cherries without stones. Early 
in the spring, before the sap isin full flow, a 
young bearing tree is divided in two down to the 
branching off of the roots, the pith carefully re- 
moved with a wooden spatula, the parts again 
united, the air being excluded by an application 
of potter’s clay, the whole length of the open- 
ing, and bound together by woolen cord. The 
sap soon re-unites the severed parts, and in two 
years, the tree will produce cherries of the finest 
kind, and having in the ce tre, instead of the 
usual kernal, a thin soft pellicle. 

We should suspect the illustrious originator of 
this rare device to posses a head ‘‘of the finest 
kind, and having in the centre, instead of the 
usual brains, a thin soft, pellicle’—and very soft 
at that.—Ed. In. Farmer and Gardener. 
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Cultivation of Cranberries. 

Mr. Barenam:—One of your subscribers in 
this place, contemplates raising cranberries, and 
if you are acquainted with the subject, please 
give directions. His farm (a small one,) lays 
adjacent to a wet marsh, containing many hun- 
dred acres, which it is supposed, was once a 
large pond. It is now, more or less, covered 
with } anced vegetable matter, which, when 
dry, is light as bran or chaff, producing wild 
grapes, weeds, &c.; the margin generally deeply 
covered with elders. A few years ago, cranberries 


taken from a cranberry bog with the vines there- | have been very bad seasons for the cranberry, 
ia, and they will soon run and occupy the whole | the crop having fell short of its usual yield great- 
ground. For further information we refer our) ly; but not so much so as the common wild cran- 
readers to a discussion on this subject at the, berry. 1 have set out plants every year since 1840, 
State House, which is subjoined: | taking the most thriving which I could find, and 








grew profusely, on this marsh, but of late years, 
they have ceased growing, supposed by some, to 
be caused by ditching and draining, and by its 
having been overrun by fire several times. 

Will the cranberries grow if transplanted from 
the marsh to hard land, or if to land similar, but 
drier than thaton which they formerly grew! 
How should they be cultivated in either case! 
What time of the year should they be moved! 
How long after the vines are set out, before they 
will bear! How long before they will bear from 
the seed! Is it better to sow the seed or berries, 
than to transplant the roots! How much can be 
raised to the acre! 

I shall be thankful for such information as you 
can give on this subject. 

Respectfully yours, 
MILTON STILES, P. M. 

Seville, Medina co., O. 





Remarks.—We have deferred the foregoing for 
some time, in hopes that some person in this 
State, who has had experience in the business, 
would favor us with some practical information 
on this subject, as was requested in our paper of 
March 1. We apprehend, however, that no ex- 
periments, of any extent, have been made in the 
business of cultivating cranberries in Ohio, and 
therefore, we can only give the results of exper- 
iments in other States. We have no doubt that 
in many places in this State, this crop might be 
made profitable, though we are inclined +o think 
that the land described above, is not the most 
suitable for the purpose. From what we have 
seen and read of this crop, it requires sandy, wet 
land—having a share of vegetable matter, or 
muck, but with a goodly portion of sand within 
reach of the roots. The partial drainage of the 
marsh, and an excess of vegetable matter in the 
soil, we presume were the cause of the disap- 
pearance of the cranberries from that location. 

We should like to see a number of thorough 
experiments in the culture of cranberries, in 
Ohio; and as a means of affording some instruc- 
tions, we copy the following from recent num- 
bers of the Boston Cultivator.—Eb 


Cranperrizs.—In answer to the inquiries of a 
subscriber on this subject, we will remark as we 
have often before, that the cultivation of this 

lant is not yet reduced to any regular system. 
They come into some lands and disappear in 
others unexpectedly and unaccountably, unless 
it be owing to a rotation of crops by nature, as 
oaks succeed pines, and the reverse. 

If the land be not naturally wet; it is best to 
prepare for flowing, and there is sometimes an 
advantage in flowing very wet lands. The water 
is a protection against severe cold in winter, and 
by flowing late in spring the blossoming may be 
retarded until the frosty season has passed, and 
if flowing can be effected rapidly, it may be done 
any time in summer when there are indications 
of a frost. 


As to the preparation of the soil, if it be nat- 
urally too dry, mud wiil improve its texture by 
rendering it more retentive of moisture, and if 
the land be naturally wet and the soil composed 
mostly of mud or peat, sand will be a good man- 
ure. When land has been long in grass, and 
cranberries have not grown, the cranberry plants 
would be likely to displace the grasses, aided by 
the tendency of nature to rotation, but if the 
ground has been in cranberry vines, and they 
have disappeared, the land should be plowed, or 
in some way inverted, burying the grass com- 
pletely, and tolerably deep. 

In transplanting, as we lately observed, take 
up shovelfuls of the soil at places about four feet 
apart, and place in the holes shovelfuls of earth 


Mr. Buckminster said that Albert Ware of have always had a good yield when the season 
Sherburne, had raised 200 bushels of cranberries | was reasonably favorable. 


to the acre. | 


Mr. Gleason observed that when there were 
no floods in the spring on the Concord river, the 


plants came forward early, and are liable to be | 


killed by frosts, while in blossom. 
off buds in the spring is very 


rooted out the grass. The land would produce 





From the American Quarterly Journal, &c. 
Charcoal - Its Properties and Uses. 
This substance has excited great attention of 


Cattle biting | late, in some portions of the country, although 


t y destructive. He) no accurate experiments have yet been made to 
has a plat of cranberries on high land, that have | test its value as a manure. 


In theory, it is cer- 


tain that it possesses properties which are calcu- 


corn, barley, and potatoes. They were never! lated to render it a very valuable substance in 


kilied in the winter. 


agriculture. And this arises from a power not 


Mr. Earle, of Worcester, said, when a boy he | peculiar tocharcoal. All porous bodies have the 
crossed a meadow where fine cranberries grew | property of absorbing the different gases in 


on high land, on the side of a hill; the soil was | 


strong and moist. 


The Chairman remarked that low lands were | 
He stated a case where | 


a meadow produced good crops of cranberries till | ble quantities of others. If heated and cooled 


much exposed to frosts. 


it was ditched, then it failed. 
Mr. Allen said that he had known frost every 
month in the year; and cranberries were liable 


his daughter picked a pint, or a quart. 
Mr. Bragdon, of Milford, said that his father 
had a meadow which bore cranberries. He 


ditched it and the cranberries failed; but as the | 


ditches filled up, the cranberries re-appeared. 
Mr. Breck, of the N. E. Farmer, said where 
he was born, in Medfield, cranberries were con- 
sidered worthless, and attempts were made to 
destroy them. They flourished on flowed lands, 
but as they were drained and dried, the vines died. 
Mr. Cole, of the Cultivator, stated that in 1843 
cranberries were killed extensively on the morn- 
ing of the 4th of July. He had been informed 
by several persons who flowed their cranberry 
meadows, that they turned off the water the 
first of May, but as they were liable to be killed 
in the blossom the first of June, they should try 


May. There is no regular system established as 
to the cultivation of the cranberry. He asked a 
gentleman of experience and observation, to give 
the best mode of culture, and he said that they 
would flourish well in sand and water. As the 
cranberry grows on marshes, where the salt 
water often flows, salt may be good manure on 
high lands. He had seen them grow on upland, 
which was not too moist for potatoes. 

Mr. Suttivan Bates, of Bellingham, Mass., thus 
answers several inquiries in relation to the cul- 
ture of cranberries, in the American Agricultur- 
ist of last year: 

1. Are the plants obtained from the berry? It 
is my opinion, they are net, as I have repeatedly 
tried the experriment of endeavoring to grow 
them from the seed, and have known others de 
the same, but without success. 

2. Is manure necessary in the rows or hill. I 
should think it was not, for our greatest yield ot 
cranberries in their wild state, is obtained from 
cold sour lands. 


3. What time in the spring or fall should the 
roots be planted? I had always followed planting 
in the spring, till the fall of 1842. The vines 
planted that fall yielded a few berries the suc- 
ceeding autumn of 1843, but not so abundantly 
according to their time, as those planted in the 
spring. This, however, may be owing to the 
cold season we had; for the cranberry here, gen- 
erally, was cut short last year. 


4. The manner in which [commenced the cul- 
ture of them, and success up to this date? In 
the spring of 1840, I planted half an acre with 
roots, put out in drills 18 inches apart, and 2 in- 
ches from each other in the drills. The following 
autumn, 1841, I gathered 12 quarts of fine cran- 
berries. The next autumn I gathered 28 boxes, 
measuring one-half bushel each box, of which 6 
boxes were sent to the American Institute, and 
were awarded a diploma. The fall of 1842, I 
gathered 81 boxes from the half acre, and again 
was awarded a diploma by the American Insti- 





tute for such asI showed. The past two years 





to be killed, if they were flowed. A little plat | 
of cranberries grew on high land, from which} manure. 


the effect of keeping the water on till the last of 











greater or less quantities. Charcoal, afler it has 
been heated to redness, and cooled without being 
exposed to the air, will absord ninety times its 
own volume of ammoniacal gas, and considera- 


under water, and then placed in a confined por- 
tion of atmospheric air, it will absorb all the ex- 
ygen and leave pure nitrogen. Now, upon this 
property of absording gases depends its use asa 
In itself, it has no valuable properties. 
It is one of the most indestructible of substances. 
Exposed to heat of the greatest intensity, if air 
is excluded, it suffers no change. Moisture has 
no effect upon it. It has been said by some 
writer, that, after being in the ground for 
several years, it becomes converted into a sort 
of coaly earth. But, on the other hand, it is a 
well known fact that fence posts are often char- 
red at the bottom, in order to preserve them 
from rotting, and it succeeds for a great number 
of years. Tn this case, no such change can have 
taken place. It is, at any rate, very doubtful if 
it is ever converted into earth, or, of itself, fur- 
nishes any food for plants. But it does absorb 
gases, and by the powerful condensing force 
which all porous bodies possess, they are made 
solid in the pores of charcoal. One cubie inch 
of charcoal will condense ninety cubic inches of 
ammonia, or thirty-five of carbonic acid. And, 
holding it with all this foree, how are they to 
give it off to plants? One class of theorists will 
say, that the vital power of the plant can sepe- 
rate it. But it is locked wp in the pores of the 
charcoal, where not even the most minute fibre 
of the roots can penetrate. Others say, it is by 
the power of fixing gases that it does good, but 
they do not account for the giving them out.— 
What then is it! Let us look a moment at an- 
other fact. - 

Water absorbs, at the common temperature 
and pressure, from seven hundred to eight hund- 
red times its volume of ammonical gas, and when 
boiled will not part with the whole of it. Now 
notice the difference: charcoal absorbs ninety, 
and water eight hundred times their volume.— 
The superior force of the water is seen at a 
glance. And what must be the result? Why, 
simply this: If charcoal is put upon land as a 
manure, however much gas it may have in its 
pores, the first shower of rain will separate it and 
carry it with it into the earth, ready for the use 
of the plants. In the mean time, the water takes 
the place of the gas in the pores. As soon as 
they become dry, and perhaps before, the process 
of absorption commences again, and again it is 
washed out. 


This view of the case would indicate the use 
of charcoal as a top dressing to crops. And this 
we believe to be the correct plan. Buried in the 
soil, it adds to its looseness, but is not exposed to 
alternate dry and wet, as when on or near the 


surface. 


But its action in compost heaps, or as an ab- 


sorbent of the urine of man and animals, de- 


pends upon another principle. The general 


opinion seems to be, that its use is to absorb the 
gases, ammonia, &c., which are given off during 
decomposition of animal and vegetable substan- 
ces. The 

per, if any one will reflect a moment upon its 
well known action on animal matter. 
which has begun to putrefy be packed down in 


at this is not the case, will readily ap- 
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charcoal, it is not only deprived of all bad smell,! which root out the grass, and eat up the life of farmers will agree that if we can soak seed in 
but the process of putrefaction is immediately | the soil, without affording nourishment to man jany mixture that would protect it, that we 


stopped. No miore gases are formed, and of|or beast. 
course, none can be absorbed. Its effect in this} Whata harassed, unhappy being must be the 
case is to stop the process of decay. In the same | owner of sucha farm! He has no time for rec- 
manner, any animal or vegetable stubstance, if} reation or mental improvement. He is doomed 
exposed to the action of charcoal may be pre-/ to the treadmill for life; with his spirits depressed, 
served for any length of time unchanged. What | despondency stamped upon his haggard linea- 
the power is by which this is done we do not| ments, and the worm of discontent gnawing at 
pretend to say. | his heart, with him, there are no pleasant asso- 
It is not, then, by absorbing gases that it is so ciations with the past; the present is full of anxi- 
useful in these cases, but simply through this ety, care, and hard labor, and a dark cloud rests 
power of preventing decay and preserving these| upon the fufure. He reminds me of Hood’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


would gain enough to far more than compensate. 
Is there not some means to get rid of the nightly 
robber of our corn cribs and smoke houses, or 
the midnight assassin of our poultry yards, the 
Rat! What is the most economical means of 
cultivating a crop!—here is a field wide enough 
for the intellect of the greatest. Economical 
fencing, the best grain and grass; mode of feed- 
ing; best system of labor, to insure the greatest 
return, in a period of years—fruits adapted to 
our climate. 


matters in their unchanged state. Thus, when | 
used in the compost heap, or when saturated 
with urine, all the substances it comes in contact 
with are brought under its influence, and when 
applied to the soil are gradually separated from 
it by the rains which fall upon them, and there 
undergo the decay which fits them to be become 
food for plants. 

Charcoal has the property also, of preserving 
vegetable as well as animal substances from de- 
cay. And it is probably on this account that it| 
has been found useful in propagating plants from | 
their cuttings. Many remarkable experiments | 
have been made with it, and with great success. | 
Even leaves have taken root in finely powdered | 
charcoal, kept constantly wet. 











Small vs. Large Farms. 

The greatest obstacle to the improvement of 
Agriculiure in this country, is the propensity of 
the farmer—the mania, I might well call it—to 
own more land than he can till toadvantage. And 
it is thus that we see scattered over the country 
large tracts of sterile, unproductive land, which, 
under good cultivation, wou'd yield bountiful 
and valuable crops. Not only the dictates of 
sound philosophy, but numerous facts drawn 
from experience, are constantly and loudly cal- 
ling upon the farmer from every quarter, to oc- | 
cupy a small farm and cultivate it well. I wish 
that this admonition could be thundered into the 
ears of the agricultural population of New Eng- 
land, until a complete revolution should be pro- 
duced in the farming system. 


touching ‘Song of the Shirt,” and it may be well 
said or sung of him— 
Work—work—work ! 
From weary chime to chime ; 
Work—work—work ! 
As prisoners work for crime; 
Plow, and harrow, and hee! 
Hoe, and harrow, and plow ! 
Till the heart is sick, and the arm benuim’d, 
And misery stamped on the brow. 


There are many, many things yet to be learn- 
ed, and we would like to see our neighbors try- 
ing something, for we really hold with some 
writer east of us, that every good farmer will try 
some experiments every year.. We do not say 
that those who try are good—no, no! but we 
think if they are good that they will try. Who 
can say that the almond or filbert will not grow 

Such a man has little to pride himself on his| here, and thrive well! Whocan say that even 
extensive possessions; and, paradoxical as it|the coffee tree will not? The cost of trying is 
may appear, he would, in nine cases out of ten, |trival. Bean, castor bean, buckwheat, depths 
add to his riches as well as his enjoyment by giving | of planting grain, &c., &c., might be tried by the 
away one half of them at least. He is, in the farmer, without any injury, and to a probable 
true sense of the word, miserably poor; in fact a | gain.—Southwestern Farmer. 
slave; and, when his eyes are opened to his real — 
condition, it is no wonder that he is glad to . 3 
emancipate himself, by selling his farm for what —_ MARKETS. . 
he can get, and escape, posthaste, to Texas or Cincinnati, June 28.—Flour, sales trom waggon at 3.50 a 


low Meenas oviral l Addr 3,.54—500 bu corn at 36 cts., and 15,00 bu, Oats at 26 ets 
owa.—Sleeper’s Agricultural Address. Wheat is steady at 75e. Hay has declined, selisat $12a 


a EID 13 per ton. Wool, prices are well sustained, but quantity 
Experimenting. less than last yeat; range from 22 to 30 cents 

There are many good and true men, who are,| Battimore, June epg 360 head beef cattle offer- 
. all : ce ° oo x. | ed at the scales; 314 sold at $2a 3 per 100 Ibs on the boof, 
from all appearances, as fearful of trying an pond equal to $3,504 5,75 nett. Live hogs sold at 4,50 to 4,75 
periment, as they would be to enter a small-pox | per 100 Ibs. 
hospital. Some, indeed, permit their objections | Woot —Sales during the week about 10,000 Ihs—common 
to go so far, as to entertain unkind feelings to- mrp hey eg 26a 28c., half blood 30c., three- 
wards all who try experiments. We think they | fourths and full do. 31 a 35¢. 
do not view os in its true light, or this New Yorn, June 23.— Beef cattle, 1050 at market, (800 
gt . oy! Bat, from the south) sales at $5 a 6 for inf.and mid., and 6,50a 
feeling would not prevail. 


; : $7 for extra. 
Webster defines experiment—‘to make trial: | Wheat sells at 1,00 a 1,05c ; Corn 44 45c. Flour is dull, 
to operate on a body in such a manner as to dis- | Michigan and Ohio 4,50 a 4,62. Genesee 4 69a 4,75 — 
cover some unknown fact; or to establish it when | “4ro" (fancy) 5,50. Pork, mess 13 a 134, Beef mess $9. 


: dees : Se Burra.o, June 26 —Wool—the wagon receipts are full 
known:—an act to discover some unknown | 20,000 ble. per week, and the Lake imports this season 














This great truth is already beginning to be un-| 
derstood in other countries, and is attended with | 
corresponding advantages. The densest popula- | 
tion in Europe may be found in Flanders and | 
Lombardy, where the land is divided into small | 
farms, and, being thoroughly tillec, produces 
abundant food for the inhabitants. And the ex- 
perience of a quarter of a century in France, 
proves that, by the occupation of the country 
under small working farmers, the land is produc- 
ing one-third more food, and supporting a popu- 
lation one-third greater, than when it was pos- 
sessed in large masses. 

The law is universal—it applies to every coun- 
try—that the secret of success in agriculture 
consists in the thoroagh cultivation of a small 
piece of ground, which, well manured and well 
worked, yields up its treasures in prodigal! pro- 
fusion. In almost every part of New England, 
one capital error runs through the whole system 


truth, principle, or effect, to establish it when | aproximate 4,000 bales. Prices for clean washed fleeces 

discovered.” If viewed in this light, we would | range trom 18 to 28e A lot of 12,00 Ibs. sold at 28¢. cash. 

not think any one could object to either doing it| , K4v8NNA, O.—'The Star says almost 60,000 bls. of wool 
: : have been purchased in that place this season, at prices 

themselves, or seeing others do it. They appear | ranging from 20 to 33 cente. 

to look on all experiments in the light of hum- ESSSSLT ROS Y 

bugs or foolery. ' ae ia D : 

Who would suppose that by cutting a small eent ees and Prices. 


twig in the shape of a wedge at one end, and | Poston, June 23 Flour, 4,75 Mess Pork, 13,50 








by inserting it into the cleft of a growing plant, New York, “ 24 7 4,75 $8 13,25 

it being cut off—that the twig could be made to| Baltimore, y3 26 i 4,50 : 13,00 
grow! Who would suppose that a bud taken|N. Orleans, “ 18 4,00 z 13,00 
from one tree and inserted into another, could) ayyryragpiie DPANIICE WARDL ET 
grow; or that the plant would make a tree? Who| COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


would suppose that a mere leaf, from some plants | [MARKET DAYS TUESDAYS, THUSDAYS & SATURDAYS. ] 











of farming. great deal of money is invested in | 
land, and a very little money employed in its cul- 
tivation. And it is sad to see the owner of a| 
large farm pride himself on the number of acres | 
which he possesses, and undertake to cultivate | 
the soil without sufficient means. Such a man 


has been happily compared to a merchant who ex- | believe our people are as prone to it as any other 


pends all his capital in building for his own use, 


a large roomy store, and is afterward seen gazing | 


with complacency on his bare walls and empty 
shelves. 

He has chalked out to himself a hard lot, and 
voluntarily enters on a state of servitude worse 
than Egyptian bondage. His work is never ac- 
complished. He toils at all hours, and yet is 
never ahead of his work, and his work is never 
half done. He has no time to accomplish any 
thing thoroughly. His house is out of repair; 
his barn dilapidated; his cattle poor; his fences in 
ruins; his pastures overrun with bushes; and 
acres of land which, under proper cultivation, 
might be made to yield a rich harvest, are but 
little removed from barrenness, perhaps dotted 
with mullens, burdocks, thistles, or filled with 
sorrel, white weed, or other noxious plants, 














stuck into the earth, would grow and make a —— — 

plant similar, in many respects, to the parent! Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, July 1. 

Or who would think a mere cutting ouiil grow; 

and many other equally strange things, and | GRaIN. Pouniry. 

equally beneficial to the human family! And| Wheat, full wt, bu. 09 @ | urkeyseach, 95 @ 37 

yet experiment kas proven all these. Who! Oats, or 31 a@ | Ducks, “ Sune 

would suppose that a new nose could be given| provisions. | Chickens, “ Ge 8 

to the human face, when the old nose was lost?|  Fiour retail, bbl., 4,00 a Sunpnigs. 

Yet ever so strange as it may appear Taliacocius,|  “ W0lbs, = 200 @ = | dried, 1,25 @ 1,50 
‘ : a : ° Buckwheat, a Peaches, dried, 1,75 @ 2.00 

an eminent Italian surgeon, discovered that it| ygian meal.bu., 40 @ | Potatoes, 50 a 6h 

might be effected and proved by experiment,| Homminy, quart, 4| “new 1,37 @ 1,50 

that it could be done. ee — } Ee, nt gaa, Ib. Sh ass 

With all this aversion to experimenting, we| «fore quarier, 2,00 @ 2,50 | Wood,hard,cord, 1,25 @ 1,50 
. Pork, large hogs, 3,75 @ 4,00 | Salt, bbl., 1,62 a 1,75 

| portion of the human family, unless it be truly aa Ra tae SEEDs. 

of a practical nature. They are, every day of} |“, citycured, 7 a 8 | ee a iain 

their lives, trying experiments with some quack « inkgs.orbbls. 6a 7| Flax, 75 @ 81 

nostrum, or equally as bad, some visionary dem-| Butter, best. rolls, 10 @ Woot. 

jagogueisin. But we desire they should be trying * wee oe. 7| Gomme, Wa B 

| something more agreeable, if entered into with| Cheese, —~' 6ha 7) wa". ot 2 

| proper spirit, and far more profitable to mind ee 8 2 *,|Asums, (only in barter.) 

_and body. We mean to experiment in agricul- * molasses, gal. 50 @ | Pot, 100ibs.." = 2,75 a 

ture. Is the trying if some step will not prevent | Honey, comb,!b, 10 | Pearl, 3,50 @ 

the depredations of birds on our corn fields, cut ee See ey ee ero 

| worm from our cotton fields, or some means of 

extirpating the weevil from the corn crib, not T. C. PETERS & BROTHER, 

involving enough to make it interesting to the HOLESALE and Retail Deaters in all kinds of 

farmer! If not, we would ask him to try if FAMILY GROCERIES and PROVISIONS. 

| putting out pigs? tails in rich earth would not tg Hod es oe ae on a a 

| grow to bacon; or by grafting them to a careless store, Mansion House block, Exchange street, Buffalo. 

— or budding to a better weed, would not | Property consigned to them will be promptly attended to. 

grow hogs without feed? But we think all| Buffalo, Jan. 1845.—6m 








